j-g RIGHTS OF MAN. Part II. 

abufes of government. It is the lo here ! and the lo there ! 

that amufes and cheats the ir <t't\tude. 

Never did fo great an oppoaunity offer ltfelf to England, 
and to all Europe, as is produced by the two revolutions of 
America and France. By the former, freedom has a national . 
champion in the Weftern world; and by the latter , in Euiope. 

When another nation {hall join France, defpotifm and bad go- 
vernment will fcarcely dare to appear. To life a tiite expiel- 
fion, the iron is becoming hot all over Europe. The infulted 
German and the enflaved Spaniard, the Rufs and the Pole, are 
beginning to think. The prefent age will hereafter merit to 
be called the Age of reafon, and the prefent geneiation will 
appear to the future as the Adam of a new woild. 

When all the governments of Europe {hall be eftabiifhed on 
the reprefentative fyftem, nations will become acquainted, and 
the animofities and prejudices fomented by the intrigue and ar- 
tifice of courts, will ceafe. The opprefled fokher will become 
a freeman ; and the tortured failor, no longer dragged along the 
Erects ike a felon, will purfue his mercantile voyage in iatety. 

It would be better that nations fhould continue the pay of their a 
foldiers during their lives, and give them their difcharge and 
reflore them to freedom and their friends, and ceafe leciuiting, 
than retain fuch multitudes at the fame expence, in a condition 
ufel. fs to fociety and themfelves. As foldiers have hitherto been 
treated in mod countries, they might be faid to be without a 
friend. Shunned by the citizen on an apprehenfion of being 
enemies to liberty, and too often infulted oy thole who com- 
manded them, their condition was a double oppieflion. Lut 
where genuine principles of liberty pervade a people, cveiy 
thing is redored to order; and the ioldier civijiv tieated, >e- 

urns the civility. . ' 

In contemplating revolutions, it is eafv to peiceive that they 
may arife from tw ; o didintd caufes; the one, to avoid 01 get nd 
of fome great calamity ; the other, to obtain feme great and 
pofitive good ; and the two may be diflinguiflied by the names 
of a 6five and padive revolutions. In thofe which proceed fiom 
th* former caufe, the temper becomes incenied and lowered; 
and the redrefs, obtained by danger, is too often fullied by i e- 
venge. But in thofe which proceed from the latter, tke heart, 
rather animated than agitated, enters ferenely upon the lubjet t. 
Reafon and difeuilion, perfuafion and convi&ion, become the 
weapons in the conted, and it is only when thofe are attempted 
to be fupp reded that recourle is had to violence.^ When men 
unite in agreeing that a thing is good, could it be obtained, fuch 
as relief from a burthen of taxes and the extinction of corrup- 
tion, the objeCl is more than half accomplidied. What they 
approve as the end, they 7 will promote in the means. 

Will any man fay, in the prefent excefs of taxation, falling 
fo heavily on the poor, that a remifdon of five pounds annually 
of taxes to one hundred and four thoufand poor families is not 
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ChA p. V. RIGHTS OF MAN. 8 * 

a good thing f Will he fay, that a remiffion of feven pounds an- 
nually to one hundred thoufand other poor families-— of eight 
pounds annually to another hundred thoufand poor families, 
and of ten pounds annually to fifty thoufand poor and widowed 
families, are not good things ? And to proceed a dep farther in 
this climax, will- he fay, that to provide againdthe misfortunes 
to which all human life is fubjeCI, by fecuring fix pounds an- 
nually for all poor, didrefied, and reduced perfons of the age 
of fifty and until fixty, and of ten pounds annually after fixty, 
is not a good thing? 

Will he fay, that an abolition of two million of poor-rates 
to the houfe-keepers, and of the whole of the houfe and win 
dow-light tax and of the commutation tax, is not a good thing? 
Or will he fay, that to abolifh corruption is a had thing ? 

If, therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of a paflive, 
rational, and codlefs revolution, it would be bad policy to prefer 
waiting for a calamity that fhould force a violent one. I have ne 
idea, confidering the reforms which are now palling and fpread- 
ing throughout Europe, that England will permit herfelf to be 
the lad; and where the oecafion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent neceffity, It may 
be confidered as an honour to trie animal faculties of man to ob- 
tain redrefs by courage and danger, but it is far greater honour 
to the rational faculties to accomplifh the fame objeCt by reafon 
accommodation, And general confent *• 

As reforms, or revolutions, call them which you pleafe, ex- 
tend thejnfelve* among nations, thofe nations will form connec- 
tions and conventions, and when a few are thus confederated, 
the progtfifs will be rapid, till defpotifm and corrupt government 
be totalTv excelled, at lead out of two quarters of the world, 
Europe and America. The Algerine piracy rnay then be com- 
manded to ceafe, for it is cnly by the malicious policy of old 
governments, againfl each other, that it exids. 

Throughout this work, various and numerous as the fubje&s 
are, which I have taken up and invedigated, there is only a fingle 

’ * I know it is the opinion of manv of the moft enlightened chara&ers in 
France (there always will be thofe who fee farther into events than others) 
not only among the general mafs of citizens, but of many of the principal 
members of the former National Affembly , that the monarchical plan will 
not. continue many years in that country. They have found out that as wii- 
dom cannot be made hereditary, power onght not : and that for a man to 
merit a million fterling a year from a nation, he ought to have a mind ca- 
pable of comprehending from an atom to a univerfe; which if he had, lie 
would be above receiving the pav. But they wifhed not to appear to Lad 
the nation fafigr than its own reafon and intereft dilated. In all the con- 
veriations where l have been prefentupon thjs fubjedf, the idea always was, 
that when fuch a time, from the general opinion of the nation, lhall arrive 
that the honourable and iibcralmethod would be, to make a liandiome pre- 
fent in fee fimple to the perfen, whoever he may be, that lhall then be in the 
monarchical office, and for him to retire to the enjoyment of private life, pof- 
dliing his lhare of general rights, and privileges, and to be no more accoun- 
table to the public Lv his time and his conduft than any other citizen. 
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